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sugar in the urine and the requisite dietary variations. Great em- 
phasis should be placed on the necessity of building up in the patient 
a morale which will suitably equip him to undertake with enthusiasm 
and resoluteness the battle which lies before him. 
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THREE CASES: THE MONEY TEST 

By Agnes James, R.N., and Katharine James 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

"Since you," I said to Mary some weeks later, "seem to be devel- 
oping into a specialist in emotional disorders, it behooves me to get 
into a line that promises some sort of interest. I haven't had anything 
for weeks now, but a procession of 'Little Lord Fauntleroys' with 
adenoids." 

"That's surgery," said Mary severely, "and just what you chose, 
and I don't see how you can accuse me of specializing in emotion ; my 
last call was an obstetrical case." 

"Well, you wouldrft say emotion was absent, would you?" 

"Not exactly," she giggled, "I think the father felt quite a bit, — 
it was twins." 

"Horrors! I hope they paid you treble." 

"No, they didn't do that, but they did call the girl Mary and the 
boy Penley, as a graceful acknowledgment of my services." 

"That didn't cost them anything, anyway," I said. "What's little 
Penley's second name?" 

"Poppapoulos — Greek, of course." 

"Well, it might be worse! He'll probably have a nice nose and 
by the time he grows up they'll have a hyphen or call themselves some- 
thing else, or both — the Pope-Poules, perhaps." 

"Yes," she said gravely, "at the rate they were getting rich, 
they're due to be rather awful members of society in another ten 
years." 

"Please God I'm not nursing," I said fervently, "or I'll be sure 
to get them." 
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"Poor old Cordelia," she said sympathetically, "try your luck at 
the first thing that comes; you may get something quite romantic." 

Well, I did, and just to show you how futile it is to attempt to 
escape your destiny, I'll relate my experience. Had it not been for a 
little love story — but there — I mustn't anticipate, as the writers say. 

Mary went out first, of course, carrying her suitcase to brave 
some unknown fate, and feeling lonely, I made some fudge and washed 
my hair. That did not take long and I was just looking around for 
something else to do, and wishing I dare go out, when the 'phone rang. 
It was Dr. Slater, or "Slats," as we used to call him in his interne 
days, but he has such a fashionable practice you'd certainly never 
do it now. 

"I'd like to speak to Miss Pitt-Graham," he said. 

"You're doing it,*\I answered meekly, and he laughed in his nice 
old way, and went on ta tell me that I was the one and only nurse for 
a very special case he had. That sort of thing always makes me sus- 
picious, so I reminded him firmly that I disapproved of rest cures, or 
obstetrics, or contagion, as a means of livelihood. 

"That's all right," he said cheerfully, "this isn't any of them, but 
I simply must have a nurse with a hyphenated name. She'll be treated 
as one of the family and absolutely everything is done by electricity, 
an attachment for your toothbrush, even, and they'll send a car right 
away." 

He said the patient was a lady with a broken ankle, and that there 
wasn't much to do, — a very simple statement and I couldn't understand 
his sort of suppressed humor. The limousine that came for me was 
a dream, and I congratulated myself on getting in on the real thing 
at last, pedigree and all. 

It was getting too dark for me to see anything but that the house 
was huge, and the hall very gorgeous ; tapestry, armor, spinning wheel 
and everything in baronial style. I was conducted upstairs, and after 
I'd left my things in a dressing room, a maid took me to my patient. 
To my great surprise, instead of finding a stately dame to match the 
settings, she proved to be a girl about twenty-five. There she was in 
that splendid room, the most forlorn, neglected looking thing I've ever 
seen. 

I think she'd been crying, and she looked scared at the pair of us, 
but after the maid had gone, I made friends pretty fast and before I 
got her fixed up comfortably, I think I had the lay of the land fairly 
accurate. 

Her name was Lyda Crone — "Lyda spelled with a y" — she told 
me, and the house and everything in it belonged to her brother-in-law, 
Ed Hutchins ; her sister Daisy, or "Daze" as she called her, was Mrs. 
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Ed, and until the war broke out they'd been in some line of business 
in a small way and Lyda had lived with them, to help out in the store 
and with the two children. Business had prospered, and by judicious 
investment Mr. Hutchins had made enough money to get in on coal 
or steel or something big, and things had come his way at such a rate 
it took him all his time now, just taking money in. His wife was crazy 
to get into society, and she seemed to be doing it tooth and nail, but 
Lyda hated the whole thing. She'd have liked to stay where she was, 
but Mr. Hutchins insisted on her sharing the glory, and Daze was 
afraid of leaving her, and the discovery of her obscurity betraying 
their small beginnings. 

So Lyda was forced into opulence, so to speak, and very unhappy. 
She dodged all the functions she could, but once in a while it was im- 
possible, and it was at an unavoidable dance the night before, that 
the ball room floor and her fish-tail had been too much for her, result- 
ing in a broken ankle. Dr. Slater, who was amongst the guests, had 
been perfectly dear, and that was the history up to date. 

I confess I was anxious to see the rest of the family, the seniors, 
that is, — both the children were at finishing schools, Lyda said. Just 
before dinner Mr. Hutchins came in and I liked him. I judged him 
to be in the early forties, already beginning to get a comfortable figure 
and his hair thin on the top, not a bit good looking, but clean shaven, 
with a humorous comedian sort of face, quite interesting when he 
looked troubled, which I discovered to be pretty often. I guessed why, 
after I had seen his wife, or "the misses," as he called her when he 
forgot. 

Her arrival was heralded by quite a commotion below stairs, 
doors opening, servants hurrying round. Mr. Hutchins and my patient 
both seemed scared, but they'd worked their faces into easy smiles 
again by the time the lady got into the room. However, she hardly 
looked at them, she was so keen on seeing me, and I want to tell you, 
I was never so glad in my life for the hyphen in my name, and that I'd 
washed my hair ! She was atrociously common, and like a good many 
more of her type, thought rudeness the right attitude to adopt to any- 
one in a subordinate position. I wish I had a steenth part of the money 
that her clothes must have represented, but if I had to take her face 
and manners with it, I wouldn't accept the whole thing. 

Life is really full of compensations, isn't it? 

I ate with them — I think the hyphen decided that — and we dined 
to the Hungarian Rhapsody on a Steinway grand, played by pressing 
a button ! The dinner was all right of course, and Mr. Hutchins was 
as nice to me as he dare be, with his wife's eye on him. Before the 
meal had more than started, I knew that Serita's laundry alone cost 
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over five hundred a year, and that John Wanamaker positively lost 
sleep over his failure to supply Homer with his accustomed brand of 
underwear last term. These recitals, and watching Daze, who wasn't 
sure whether to be distant or coy with the butler, kept me highly en- 
tertained, and if it hadn't been for a remark at the close of the soup, 
all would have been well. I think it was prompted by a momentary 
reckless solicitude for my welfare, on the part of her husband, but 
fixing me with a glittering eye, she asked me where I had learned to 
eat soup out of the side of my spoon. With all the composure I could 
command, I answered that I had the advantage of heredity in that 
accomplishment, and also in being able to do it noiselessly. 

My patient and I occupied a suite of rooms, and I must say we 
had everything to make us comfortable; Mr. Hutchins even sent up 
the victrola, for which Lyda had a great weakness. He'd come up 
every morning before he went to his office, just to be sure there was 
nothing we wanted, and he was so kindly and genial, you never noticed 
the things he wasn't. Then, later in the morning, Daze would sail 
in, heavy with toilet water and tricked out like the Queen of Sheba. 

Dr. Slater would come about noon, and his visit was the high light 
of our day. He generally stayed a good long time to liven us up, and 
of course he knew exactly the right thing to say to Lyda to put her 
at her ease. After lunch I'd read "Thelma" aloud, and then while my 
patient took a nap, I went out in one of the cars. The house was 
generally full of guests by the time I returned, and Daze, in evening 
dress, would be dispensing afternoon tea! Needless to say, my duties 
did not include participating. 

(To be continued) 



THE POSITION OF THE NURSING PROFESSION 

TODAY ' 

By Damon B. Pfeiffer, M.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

About six years ago from a squalid room over a wine shop in a 
Serbian town went forth a man, otherwise inconspicuous, who carried 
a bullet that was destined to kill 13,000,000 men, to maim and mutilate 
a countless multitude, to widow, orphan and starve still other un- 
counted millions of women and children and to destroy over three hun- 
dred billion dollars' worth of the world's wealth. That burden rests 
heavily on us all and will remain in part for generations. It is true 

'An address to the nurses of the Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, May 
6, 1920. 



